no       Truth on the Tragedy of France
I quote this dialogue, not because it concerns myself,
nor to hold it up as a grievance against M. Georges Bonnet'
who was only being true to the course he had chosen'
and who would consider it, moreover, a useful compliment
at the present time. I quote it as a revealing indication
of the internal movement which would canker political
France and lead her to Bordeaux.
For the sake of greater clearness, I must recall what
gave rise to this conversation. On September gth, Marshal
Goering had made a speech which I had denounced as the
first step in a diplomatic operation of wide scope. While
declaring himself ready for a war of extermination, and
renewing on his own account the " Gott Strafe England "
of William II, he had uttered with regard to France enticing
words which looked like olive branches. However
ridiculous Marshal Goering might appear in the guise of
a dove of peace, the manoeuvre had struck me as dangerous
and I had written as follows :
" Herr von Ribbentrop, who doubtless inspired Marshal
Goering on this occasion, is, perhaps, counting on the com-
plicity of politicians whose remarks are sometimes imprudent.
Once again he is making a mistake. It is one thing to imagine
att possible devices for settlement and peace, when the dice
are not yet thrown. It is quite another matter, when the
sword has weighed down one scale of the balance, to further
manoeuvres which border on treachery."
Then, to put a stop to any cunning trick, I had urged
that the French and British Governments should : " Sign
as soon as possible an agreement not, under any circum-
stances, to be a party to a separate peace,"
These lines appeared in the Petit Parisien of September
nth, and there are none of which I am more proud. The
declaration I called for, having in mind the one which,
in the previous war, had been signed by M. Delcass6 for
France and by Sir Edward Grey for Great Britain, was
initialled some months later in London, It would have
saved France from the worst catastrophe, and Great